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“CHAMBERS'S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

Havine acquired from usage a kind of right to egotise 
jn' the first number of each of our volumes, we pro- 
pose to take advantage of it on the present occasion, 
though rather for the purpose of keeping alive so va- 
Juable a privilege, than from having any thing of 
much importance to communicate. It was remarked, 
at the beginning of the fourth volume, that our way 
had become so smooth, the success of our little mis- 
cellany so completely established, and that so little 
ever occurred to disturb the happy relation which 


“seemed to exist between it and its readers, that the 


ceremony of an annual address had almost become a 


* custom more likely to be honoured in the breach than 


the observance. The same remark might be here re- 
peated, and with greater emphasis, for the prosperity 
ef this publication has, during the past year, been 
such as it never before experienced. To this very cir- 
cumstance, however, there may be some propriety in 
adverting. 

A twelvemonth ago, when the address for the open- 
ing of the fourth volume was written, the united im- 
pressions of the Journal for immediate sale amounted 
to fifty thousand, while it was stated that about five 
thousand additional copies were usuglly sold within a 
certain space ensuing upon the publication of each 
number. Since that time, the impressions for imme- 
diate sale have undergone a rapid advance, till they 
new amount to fifty-eight thousand, being an increase 
of about one-sixth in the course of a single year. If 
the public have ever regarded this work in the light 
in which alone its Editors wish it to be regarded—as 
an engine of extraordinary efficacy in the operation of 
great moral and intellectual changes—they must re- 
ceive this intelligence with an interest equal to that 
with which we communicate it. It is further gratify- 
ing that the increase of circulation has taken place 
almost exclusively in England, where the reading 


E habits of the people have hitherto been much less 


conspicuous than in our own section of the island. 
When we thus find that we have not only been en- 
couraged to pass the term of existence vouchsafed to 
any former essayist, but are, at the beginning of a 
fifth year, in more lively circumstances than ever, we 
may perhaps be allowed to assume that our work has 
been to a certain extent successful in one of its pri- 
mary aims—the bringing of fresh multitudes within 
the bright pale of knowledge, and the consequent in- 
crease of human happiness. Nor has it alone, per- 
haps, reared new readers, but, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, it has brought on those who were readers 
before, into fields of study to which they could not 
otherwise have been tempted to advance.* 


* In the four volumes of the Journal now completed, there are 
altogether 1939 articles, varying from a column to three and four 
cofumns in length each, and of which 974 aze articles of original 
composition, the others being either wholly or partly selected from 
works previously published. Besides these 1939 articles, there are 
1067 paragraphs or articles under a column in length. The num- 
ber of 1939 articles is composed of the following description of 
pieces—230 essays or familiar and moral sketches, all of which are 
original ; 1253 articles of popular inf i science, literature, 
history, arts, commerce, and other subjects of a lively and enter- 
taining nature, 608 of which are original; 114 biographies of in- 
dividuals whose lives are calculated to excite the young to pursuits 
of industry and mora! perseverance, 54 of which are original ; 192 
stories of an innocently amusing character, 63 of which are ori- 
ginal; to which are to be added 150 pieces of poetry, the greater 
part of which have been carefully selected from the wcrks of the 
dest writers, 


To make clear this latter point, we must indulge in 
a few general remarks. In the efforts recently made 
to enlighten the national mind, it appears to us that 
many have erred very grievously with regard to the 
object which they had in view. Ignorance being the 
bane which these respectable and well-meaning persons 
wished to eradicate, they appear to have, in most in- 
stances, assumed that knowledge, which in ordinary 
language stands as the opposite of ignorance, was the 
one simple and direct thing which they were called 
upon to cultivate. They have accordingly spent seve- 
ral years in the happy dream, that, by communicating 
information respecting various natural and artificial 
objects, and the more familiar departments of science, 
they were regenerating the race—a hostile class of 
thinkers being equally convinced that this information 
was likely to raise the people in an universal rebellion 
against their ordinary duties and customary mode of 
life. To an unconcerned party, it must appear incom- 
prehensible that either good or evil should proceed 
from being acquainted with the silk-manufacture or 
the height of Rouen Cathedral. The error appears to 
us to eonsist in an imperfect view of the human facul- 
ties, By merely acquiring, or rather perusing, a quan- 
tity of facts, in which neither our profession nor our 
locality nor our social relations lead us to take any in- 
terest, and which, even if mastered by the memory, 
lie there undigested, without producing a single new 
combination of ideas or any flow of sentiment hereto- 
fore unexperienced, we hardly advance at all in the 
scale of moral and intellectual being. The most suc- 
cessful result of knowledge of this kind is the produc- 
tion of the unadmired phenomenon called a Walking 
Encyclopedia, in whom all is material and nothing la- 
bour, and who usually, beyond the range of his ac- 
quirements, is the driest and most useless of human 
beings. The faculties thus called into exercise are 
only the inferior intellectual range, by which we per- 
ceive and obtain knowledge of external things. But 
man, it is well known, not only asks “‘ What is ?” but 
“ How is this ?” and “ How does one thing operate 
upon another?” and “ In what respects does one thing 
resemble another ?”—feeling at the same time num- 
berless quick-following emotions respecting both the 
existence and bearings of things, when they are pro- 
perly brought under his view, and standing himself in 
a relation to nature, to his Creator, arid his fellow- 
beings, which will be descanted on for ever, without 
losing one particle/of its infinite pathos, and poetry, 
and power over human sympathy. By failing, from 
whatever cause, to act upon this more liberal view of 
the constitution of the human mind, it appears to 
us that many able and zealous labourers in the task 
of enlightening the people, have laboured nearly in 
vain, 

The error, in whatever degree others may have 
fallen into it, is one which we have been studious to 
avoid. The Journal, while denying itself only to a 
few speculative and controversial subjects, which could 
not have been adverted to without detracting from the 
universality of its circulation, has addressed itself to 
the whole moral and intellectual nature of its readers. 
While conveying information where formerly was ig- 
norance, it has also endeavoured to rouse reflection 
and kindle sentiment. While innocently amusing by 
delineations of manners, and playful detections of the 
less obvious characteristics of man and society, it has 
also aimed at’ impressing sound moral lessons, and 
elevating human character as far as possible above its 
grosser elements. Animalism and low enjoyments of 
all kinds have been exposed and discountenanced, 
while a taste for more refined and innocent pleasures, 
especially for those of polite literature, has been cul- 


tivated. The affairs and economy of ordinary exist- 
ence have been, if we may use so ambitious a phrase, 
philosophised, with a view to lessening the miseries 
and improving the current happiness of our fellow- 
beings; at the same time that man has been called 
upon to look for his highest enjoyments, and his best 
consolations for the unavoidable evils of this nether 
sphere, to hopes which have been inspired into him by 
something beyond his own nature. In short, while 
the motto of others has been that “ Knowledge is 
Power,” we have borne the legend wi-h a difference, 
implying that knowledge only is power, when it is 
brought to bear directly upon the interests of mortals, 
and is accompanied by the exercise of the moral sen- 
timents. 


We have now acted for four years upon this plan, 
advancing in that time, by slow but steady move- 
ments, from simpler to more profound speculations, 
according as we thought that the bulk of our readers 
would be prepared to follow us, till it would now per- 
haps require, for the appreciation of any number of ths 
Journal, an intellect of twice the amoui:t of cultivation 
which was at first required. As no complaint regarding 
this change in the character of our work has ever reachod 
us, but we have found, on the contrary, that a larger 
audience has been attracted, we cannot doubt that the 
minds of the generality of our readers have, from 
whatever cause, made an advance during the period 
of our labours, and are now in a condition consider- 
ably different from that in which they were a few 
years ago. Much of this result, we are convinced, 
must be owing to the enlarged view which we adopted 
respecting the constitution of the human mind, and 
the means required for giving all its faculties a har- 
monious training and cultivation. 

While resolved to prosecute still further a plan 
which appears to have been attended with such bene- 
ficial effects, and to remit no exertion which may be 
necessary for maintaining the efficiency of an instru- 
ment by which such extensive social improvement is 
to be produced, we have adventured, as many of our 
readers are aware, upon another undertaking, for 
which great labour will also be necessary, and from 
which, if fully suecessful, equally beneficial results 
may be expected. We allude to a series of works, 
forming parts of a complete Course of Education, phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual—theoretical as well as prac- 
tical—and of which two specimens have already been 
published, with every prospect of an extensive accep- 
tation and utility. Here, as in the Journal, our views 
rise above all narrow systems and antiquated prac- 
tices. The health and aliment of the body will be an 
object of attention, as well as the training and nurture 
of the mind. Education will be expanded from the 
limited field which it has hitherto occupied, to an ap- 
plication to the whole of the human faculties, and the 
bringing out into full efficiency, for the benefit of so- 
ciety, the best mental qualities of every individual 
composing it. As compared with works addressing 
themselves to the adult part of the community, a series 
of educational works, constructed in such a manner 
as to carry into effect all the most advanced views 
upon this momentous subject, appears as a moral in- 
strument of transcending power. From the one, the 
utmost that can be hoped is a partial improvement 
upon habits already formed, and formed in a great 
measure in error; but the other waters the root of 
future society, and prepares an age’in which many of 
the sins of the present, anticipated, regulated, or era- 
dicated, shall be comparatively unknown, - 

This task, we must acknowledge, is an onerous one; 
but, having laid for it what we conceive to be & 


| | 
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| 
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sound basis, we are less likely, perhaps, to err, tham 
if, with greater abilities, we had limited ourselves to 
the systems hitherto dm vogue, More, at the present 
stage of the undertaking, it would be imprudent to 


say. 


NAMING OF PLACES 


Is the present age of the world, the people are infe-. 
rior in. une partioular to their ancestors » thousand. 
years ago; and that is, a genius for giving names to 
places. We are not joking when we say so; we are 
serious in the assertion. Not anly.the present, genera- 


tion, but some few generations back, haye shown 


iamentable want of invention in the naming of their 
towns, villages, hamlets, rivers, mountains, districts, 
and-all kinds of localities. The ability of naming places 
appears to have expired with the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, 
or at most did not outlive the earliest Nerman sove- 


reins. 


“Perhaps, after all, the people of modern times are 
ngt-so much guilty of a want of invention in their 


namea, as the English language is chargeable with 


peverty of words suitable for definition. Let us look 
a. little into this matter. Of the hundred thousand 
names—more or less, it is of no consequence—of towns 
aud localities in the island of Great Britain, by far the 
larger proportion, indeed almost the whole, are from 
the Celtic tongue, in its two varieties of British and 
Gaelic, or from the Saxon. In the north, or as far 
south as the Lothians, the Celtic predominates; and 
from the Lothians southwards, the Saxon begins to be 
couspicuous—a distinction tracing an origin to the pe- 
euliar character of the original settlers and their im- 
mediate successors. Considering that the Saxons came 
in upon the Celts, and drove them into Wales and the 
Highlands, whence they never emerged as an inde- 
pendent people, it is somewhat remarkable that any 
Celtic names should have been allowed to exist by 
tle invaders. Yet, such was the case. The Celts, 
though discomfited, and banished from their ancient 
territories, continued to enjoy the honour of having 
given names to a vast number of localities in the 
It would seem that one of the things over 
which conquering invaders have the least power, is the 
naming of the places in which they settle; probably it 
is a matter which does not give them a great deal of 
concern. Be this as it may, it is to the Celts that we 
are indebted for most of the names of our towns and 
places ; and a moment’s consideration will show that 
the continuance of the names given by that ancient 


country. 


people has been any thing but a misfortune. 


The Celtic tongue is rich in words suitable to define 
the situation and qualities of places, In this respect, 
it leaves the Anglo-Saxon far behind. The power of 
definition is highly poetic, and is generally so striking, 
that he who understands the language, at once knows 
the nature of the locality spoken of. A translation of 
the words, of course, conveys a similar impression, 
We imagine it will not be dis- 
puted that the names of places are best when they are 
significant of some distinet quality or character ih the 
object to which they refer. This is but common sense, 
and it is modern tastelessness which alone suggests 
apy other arrangement. The Celtic, then, as we say, 
abeunds in terms of a singularly expressive character, 
im relation to the great or leading features of natural 
scevery, If a hill be high and peaked, low and round, 
rough or smooth, dark or pale, elongated or short— 
there is a word exactly fitted to describe it. The same 


though less foreibly. 


thing occurs with valleys, rivers, plains, and so forth. 


Eaeh of its kind has its appellation, and that forms 
its name, Translate the name of any town in Scot- 
land, and you have the nature of its site, or some 
fact relative to its origin pointed out—as for in- 
stance, Daikeith, the confined dale; Linlithgow, the 
peol of the expansive concavity—which is particu- 
larly descriptive ; Inveresk, a place situated at the 
mouth of a river ; Cramond, the castle on the river 
Amond ; Peedies, a place of shepherds’ huts or sheil- 


ings. The words Glasgow, Greenock, Perth, Aberdeen, 
Dumfries, and a hundred others, are thus all from 


Celtic roots, and are some way descriptive of the situa- 


tien or origin of the places. But this is not the case 


im England, Scotland, and Ireland only ; many of the 


names of towns, rivers, and localities on the Continent, 
ate Celtic. Calais is from the same Gaelic word as 
the Kyles of Bute, both signifying a strait of the sea ; 
while the name of the river Garonne is from the same 
root as Girvan, Yarrow, and the Garry, all importing 
rivera which are rough in their nature. The names 
of rivers.are,.in truth, almost without exception Cel- 


pointed hills or promontories. 


the Romans imposed, while in Britain, there are now 


a | exceedingly few traces. The most obvious are those 
in which the word chester, or caster, from casira a 


camp, are found. 

The names of places of Anglo-Saxon origin are easily 
distinguishable from those of a Celtic derivation, They 
are seldom descriptive of sites or qualities, and are 
very generally composed of the name of the original 
founder or proprietor, in a corrupted form, with the 
addition of wich, by, burgh, thwaite, ham, ton or 
tun; thus Haddington was originally the place of re- 
sidence or town of Haden, and Edinburgh the burgh 
or fortified settlement of Edwin—both Anglo-Saxon 
chiefs, Along the east coast of the island, a few of 
the names are of Danish or Scandinavian origin; 
those with the affix ness are of this description. In some 
instances the names are composed partly of Celtic and 
partly of Saxon or Danish terms, the one being grafted 
on the other by succeeding races of people. 

The complete withdrawal of the Celtic tongue from 
popular use on the one hand, and the gradual rise of 
prosaic surnames on the other, have combined to put 
it beyond the power of the moderns to give a good name 
to a place, such as ancient localities possess, The in- 
ventive faculty is either dormant or baffled. However 
much the mind is racked to produce a fresh designa- 
tion. for a town, village, or seat, it usually ends in 
settling upon some preposterously high-flown designa- 
tion, which the people at large hasten to burlesque, or 
in a name so dewnrightly vulgar and ineuphonious, 
that its pronunciation is any thing but agreeable, The 
only affix which the moderns appear to be able to draw 
upon is ville, How many thousand villes there must 
be! Marionville, Hawthornville, Daisyville, Eliza- 
ville, Reseville, and such like, In alluding to these 
villes, we are disagreeably reminded of the propensity 
which people frequently have to burlesque names of 
modern date. Druidville, a name latcly given by a 
gentleman toa place in the south of Scotland, and 
which is rather a pretty designation, has in this man- 
ner been very shabbily treated, Nobody will call it as 
it ought to be called; the people, who have a way of 
their own, turn the word into Droodle, insist upon 
Droodle, and will call it by nothing else, and Droodle 
it will be as long as it exists; which it will be al- 
lowed. is sufficiently tormenting to the originator of 
so elegant an appellation, The case of Druidville 
ought to furnish a lesson to modern name-givers. It 
shows that there is great danger in trying to introduce 
any name which admits of shortening or corrupting 
into something ridiculous, because the common order 
of people do not stop to study correctness or euphony. 
On they go straight to a point, without regard to con- 
sequences ; and if they can connect the name with the 
idea of some object of a droll or homely nature, so much 
the better. Any one, for instance, who attempted to es- 
tablish the name Haut Montagne, might reckon with 
certainty on having the appellation instantly trans- 
formed into—Hot Mutton, In England there are 
some amusing instances of these transformations, 
Meagreness of invention in respect of naming places 
is particularly observable throughout the whole of 
the North American states and colonies, In the first 
place, there seems to be an extraordinary hankering 
after ancient European names, as Rome, Athens, Ut- 
tica, Richmond, Boston, Halifax ; indeed, the most of 
the names of towns of note in Europe are repeated not 
only once, but, in some instanees, several times over, 
while such fresh appellations as Washington, Colum- 
bia, Franklin, Lexington, and so forth, are repeated 


tie; and whap a, variety of qualities do their names: 
denote—emooth, rough, turbulent, winding, foaming, 
cascading, pool-forming, whirlpool! or wheel-making, 
running among hills, running over plains, swelling or 
flooding, spreading, sluggish. They are also black, 
white, brown, red, blue, the colour of whey (Meggit), 
bright, sparkling, slimy, dirty, sounding, chilly, 
warm (Clyde), fresh, lying on a boundary ( Tweed) ; 
it would be endless.to particularise. them at greater 
length. Everyone knows how frequently are repeated 
the prefixes, dun a hill, pen a promontory, kina head, 
aber or inver upon, alt or alp high, ard a projection, 
a | and ram great or noble. They may be found ia a cor- 
rupted form in all parts of Brituin; the name of the 
Forth in Scotland, and that of Portsmouth in England, 
porth a haven ; andthe rins of Galloway being from 
the same origin as Penrhyn in Wales, both meaning 


It is not a little remarkable, that of the names which 


with them in all directions. The prefix New to some 
of the old names does not mend the matter. It betrays 
considerable weakness of judgment: and invention. 
The circumstance of New York, one of the largest 
cities in the world, taking its name, remotely, from 
auch a place as York in England, may be considered in 
some degree unfortunate, in as far as it places the more 
important place in a position subordinate to that of the 
lesser. The English settlers in America committed an 
obvious blunder in generally extirpating the original In- 
dian names of localities. These Indian designations, in 
a modified form, ought to have been tothe settlers what 
those of a Celtic and Saxon’ original are tous. The 
words Huron, Erie, Mississippi, Ohio, Michigan, Ar- 
kansas, Shawnee, and Wyandot, and others which 
have been preserved, are, in our opinion, superior to 
Goose-creek, Brandy-wine, Big-hatchet, Jeffersons 
fork, Mackintoshville, or Jacksonboro. _ 


EVENINGS AT HOME, 

(The following article takes up a portion of a subject to. which 

we lately adverted in a general way. It is the composition of a 
respected friend, who has devoted the leisure of many years of his 
life to the compilation of a musical work of high charaeter, and 
whom we aecerdingly deem well qualified to speak upon a subject 
like the present. It is. hardly necessary to add, that the views of 
the writer appear to us indisputable, and that we should be grati- 
fied by seeing them acted upun by the public.] 
Ir is matter of great importance to the interests and 
happiness of society, that the leisure hours of life 
should be devoted to laudable pursuits, or spent in 
such pleasures as are rational, innocent, and easily ob- 
tained, to the exclusion of every sort of vicious dissi- 
pation, ruinous alike to the purse, and to health and 
peace of mind. . 

When the toils of the dey are brought to a close, it 
is not only natural, but desirable, that the sons and 
daughters of labour, as well as the man of business, 
should seek for some amusement ; and it has often been 
the subject of regret among philanthropists and mo. 
ralists, that so very little is dene by the influential 
class of society to introduce among our working classes 
the means of passing an evening hour or two in inno- 
cent and gratifying recreation ; seeing that recreation 
of some kind ali must have; and that, if it eannot be 
got in a pure state, and under circumstances of de- 
cency, it will be obtained in a manner which is the 
reverse. By countenancing amusements of an inno« 
cent and rational kind, the more influential classes 
would unquestionably be at once doing good and pre- 
venting evil—at once promoting actual and present 
happiness, and abolishing what tends to create misery. 
Let them not start at the idea of systematising amuse- 
ments which, though apparently innocent, may be 
abused. All is not to be gained on this point that may 
be wished ; something must be hazarded ; and even 
if the substituted amusement should be only one-half 
more innocent than the displaced onc, a gain is effected 
for virtue and happiness. 

Among the various amusements of which Providence 
has supplied to us the means, music seems to be one 
of those which can be most easily exempted from ail 
debasing and tainting circumstances, while to a certain 
degree it is not difficult of attainment. Yet, while the 
gin temple shines like thefabled palace of the sun, music 
is searcely known or at all cultivated by our working 
classes, as it is by those of other countries. The cele- 
brated Dr Burney says that music is the only amuse- 
ment that may be enjoyed to excess, and the heart 
still remain virtuous and uncorrupted ; and, therefo 

that it should be a principal object of mankind to at- 
tach the fair sex by every means to it, as the most 
innocent and refined pleasure in which they can in- 


ulge. 

In England we know that a large proportion of the 
working classes, particularly among the operative ma- 
nufacturers of Yorkshire and Lancashire, cultivate 
music, and find it not only their most pleasant family 
pastime, but the means of adding occasiunally to their 
incomes, when they are invited to join in the choruses 
at the festivals which are held in the principal towns 
for the gratification of the lovers of music, and for the 
support of the public charities. It is well known, too, 
that in most parts of the Continent, the cultivation of 
music, both vocal and instrumental, prevails more or 
less among all classes, and is a source of pure delight 
to the poor as well as to the rich, and often as protit- 
able to the former as it is pleasant. In Bohemia, and 
other districts of Germany, the reading of musical no- 
tation forms a part of the elementars: education of the 
people in general ; and much less practice than is com- 
monly supposed, is found sufficient, as we are assured 
by a musical friend of much experience, to enable the 
singer to read choral music, and to join others in 
singing it with correctness. In Italy, the great school 
of Europe for vocal music, the students are kept at 
practising notes, without being allowed to sing airs 
at all, till their voices acquire steadiness, or the power 


so frequently that the map of the Union appears dotted 


which the Italians term porldmento, and can sustain, 
swell, and diminish the notes effieien.ly, and are: able 
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to sing at sight whatever is placed before them, with 

due observance of time, wi t which music is mere 

gonfusion. These requisites being attained, singers 

have then the means of the purest enjoyment: they 

ean beguile the winter evenings at home, and cheer the 

inmates of the family, by joining in duets, glees, and 

choruses, without being tempted to wander abroad, 

seeking in public houses the means of killing time by 

dissipation : ard, what is of the utmost consequence, 
they are qual ied to join with great effect in the music 
of their respective churches, In England, and still 
more particularly in Scotland, psalmody has been 
strangely neglected. Yet few things more truly de- 
lightful can be imagined than to hear a number of 
well- ised voices, male and female, mingling their 
rich tones in full chorus to the praise of their Creator. 
‘The great Haydn, when carried to St Paul’s cathedral 
on the day when the children of the charity schools 
were assembled there, declared that he had never been 
more powerfully affected by music than he was by 
their singing the 100th psalm with their well-trained 
sweet and clear voices; he often spoke of it, and said 
that the recollection of it would give him pleasure as 
jong as he lived. 

The true way to improve the singing in our places 
of worship, is to make the reading of musical notation 
a branch of study, as it once partly was, at all our 
elementary schools. How much it were to be wished 
that the truly respectable philanthropist, Mr Wood, 
to whom the elementary schools of Edinburgh, and 
elementary edycation in general, stand so deeply in- 
debted, could be induced to set the example of in- 
troducing the elements of singing and note-practice 
into the school two or three evenings of the week. It 
would then spread by degrees into all the parochial 
achools, would foster a general taste for music, and 
would eventually put congregational music upon a 
footing worthy, as far as human means might render 
it, of the worship with which it would be connected, 
instead of the meagre, languid, imperfect, and most 
inefficient psalmody, which has been our reproach time 
out of mind. 

If every considerable cluster of population were 
thus provided with numerous chorus-singers, it would 
be easy, with the addition of the best resident solo- 
singers, to get up small concerts and oratorios, with- 
out the expense of foreign aid of any kind. In this 
manner, the public might be frequently and cheaply 
gratified, and a general taste for the taintless plea- 
sures of music diffused throughout the community. 
As matters now stand, it is found that, even in so 
large and refined a city as Edinburgh, the great ex- 
pense of bringing chorus-singers from London, Lan- 
cashire, or Yorkshire, and the far greater or rather 
the enormous expense of engaging first-rate solo per- 
formers from London, instead of contenting ourselves 
with less celebrated ones, such as the city itself can 
afford, operates as a prohibition to our bringing for- 
-ward the sublime oratorios of Handel, Haydn, and 
Beethoven. But if we had chorus-singers on the 
spot, and the hearty co-operation of all the musicians 
of talent, vocal and instrumental, now resident in 
Edinburgh, the sacred compositions of those and other 
great masters could be performed much to the general 
satisfaction ; for the choruses of the oratorios, accom- 
panied by stringed and wind instruments, constitute 
an attraction fully as great as the solo-singing. The 
same observation may be made with respect to every 
large town both in England and Scotland. 

We all remember the Tyrolese family, who, by 
singing their native music in parts, obtained, in the 
course of a very few years’ travel through different 
countries, the means of ‘a considerable 

roperty in their native vale, where they are now liv- 

in ease and independence, as a friend of ours re- 
cently found them, upon calling at their place of 
residence when journeying through the Tyro 

Should not this be a stimulus to the cultivation of 
music among the working classes in Scotland? The 

Professor Robison mentioned, in our hearing, 
that he had often heard pleasant vocal music from the 

Russian boors, and that most of them, on hearing a 

melody sung once, could on its repetition give it a se- 

cond or a bass in most agreeable harmony. Let our 
own intelligent countrymen be put only in the right 
way of singing the scales, and of acquiring a facility in 
reading music, and giving it practice, and there is no 
fear of their being able to emulate the people of other 
countries in that delightful art, and of their finding it 

a source of pleasure infinitely greater than any of the 
_grosser pursuits at present falsely called pleasures, 
_ We are not sanguine enough to calculate on funds 

being raised and societies established and disseminated 

for promoting musical instruction among the working 
classes : we remember attempts of this kind being made 
; t us, which, though very successful at first, and 
even for sone time, fell to the ground from various 
causes unnecessary to be detailed ; and, therefore, we 
have suggested the more practicable and surer method 


of suceess, by making it an elementary branch of study 
parochial particularly those in cities 
towns. 


Much is done in Scotland to educate all classes, and 
to diffuse religious sentiments amongst them ; this is a 
ped duty, of which we all fee) the vast importance. 

late, too, an improvement of great consequence has 
taken place in the establishment of mechanies’ institu- 


to our mechanics. 


But let us not forget that the peo- 
ple must have recreation, as well as serious instruc- 
tion; and it would well become the magistrate, the 
moralist, and the man of the world, to point the way 
to, and encourage such amusements as might be en- 
joyed by the working classes without dissipation, in the 
little family circle of the humblest dwelling. 


THE FRENCH FISHERMAN, 

{From the United Service Journal.]} 
Iw the winter of the year 1812, the principal sea-ports 
of France were closely guarded by the blockading 
squadrons of England ; and those places which were 
not deerned important enough to claim so large a por- 
tion of its naval force, were sufficiently watched by the 
smaller men-of-war, and chartered privateers, to check, 
almost effectually, her intercourse with the commercial 
world, Thus circumscribed, her traffic along the coast 
became proportionably important and valuable—li- 
mited to the only maritime protection she could afford. 
The small chasse-marées, deeply laden with wine from 
Bourdeaux, brandy from Nantz, or articles for domes- 
tic purposes from Quiberon, of a very humble descrip- 
tion, lined the coast, sheltered by the batteries, in con- 
voys of one, two, and three hundred sail at a time. 
Many, however, of the swiftest of these little vessels, 
eager to pursue their route, and anxious to avoid the 
restraint as well as the precrastinated delay to which 
their remaining with their comrades often subjected 
them, would dart along under the shade of night, or 
the cheering prospect of a favourable breeze, and were 
not unfrequently becalmed in the centre of a bay which 
they had attempted to cross, to avoid the circuitous 
track along its margin. These were the gentry upon 
whom our attention was fixed, and they seldom failed 
to attract our lynx-eyed observation. 
On a fine evening, just as the disc of the sun was 
sinking in the horizon, eight cutlasses, a corresponding 
number of pistols, six muskets, a keg of fresh water, a 
small proportion of rum, and a compass, were cau- 
tiously placed by us in the galley, a long eight-oared 
boat, which, from her former exploits on the coast, had 
often excited the admiration and terror of the trading 
vessels. The oars were carefully muffled, a rocket and 
two or three blue-lights were stowed away in the stern- 
sheets, and, when the warm tint of the setting sun 
was no longer visible, she sileutly pulled away from 
the ship in the direction of two very large chasse-ma- 
rées, which lay becalmed a long distance from the land, 
with their sails helplessly flapping against the masts. 
On this occasion it fell to my lot to accompany my 
friendly monitor, Mr Elwin, in the boat, and we pulled 
five miles in the direction alluded ‘to, before a single 
word was spoken, 
As we approached the spot where the chasse-marées 
were seen becalmed, we slackened our speed, and each 
man in silence prepared his fire-arms. Guided by the 
compass, which lay at the bottom of the boat, we again 
pursued our course; but there was not a vestige of 
either vessel to be seen, although we traversed the 
ground over and over again, and strained our eyes to pe- 
netrate the gloom of night, until they felt like balls of 
fire when withdrawn, Reluctant to return tothe ship 
without having accomplished our purpose, we pulled 
in for the land, thinking it not improbable that chauce 
might favour our views. In about twenty minutes 
we again lay on our oars, and the last man had just 
swallowed his allotted portion of rum and water, when 
we saw, or fancied we could discern, a dark object on 
the verge of the horizon, We were at first disposed 
to imagine it one of the vessels described on our mind, 
but the galley accelerating her speed, soon neared the 
object, and each man letting his oar glide gently 
alongside the boat, we ranged up softly under the 
stern of the largest gun-vessel I ever saw. About 
seventy men were strewed on her deck fast asleep. 
An awning was spread over the vessel, and the arms 
of each man lay on his right side. There was not at 
this moment a breath of wind in the heavens. The 
stars twinkled in myriads over our heads, and sparkled 
like diamonds on the dark surface of the tranquil sea. 
We lay in this extraordinary position for at least five 
minutes, each of our mgn holding his breath while he 
gazed intently on his sleeping enemy, with his pistol 
sae grasped in his right hand, ‘The order was at 
length given by a silent motion from our officer to 
leave the vessel ; and we allowed ourselves to drift 
with the current, until our drowsy foe became once 
more a dark speck in the horizon. ? 

It was some time before Elwin sufficiently recovered 
from the conflicting state of mind in which this singu- 
lar scene left him, to be able to discuss its novelty with 
any thing like calmness, The trial to him, poor fel- 
low, had been severe, almost beyond endurance. He 
knew and felt that his promotion in the service de- 
pended on his own exertions, and he had long panted 
for a favourable opportunity to signalise himself. The 
men continued to ply their oars in silence. Not a 
single murmur neuen their compressed lips, although, 
from their unrefiecting minds, something of the kind 
might have been expected, especially when we consider 
the unusual excitement they were thrown into by this 
extraordinary rencontre. last Elwin exclaimed, as 
if following up the train of thought into which the 
strange event had thrown him, “Seventy to ten !— 


“twould have been madness to have aroused the slum- 
bering foe—the odds were too much 


tions and libraries, which are happily spreading in all 
directions, and likely to be of inealculable advantage 


inst us.”” and | shoulder 


It was now nearly twelve o’clock: the tranquil 


aspect of the weather remained unchanged ; there was 
not a passing cloud in the studded canopy of heaven 
to indicate a breeze—all around was hushed in the 
repose of midnight. Our boat lay on the surface of 
the water, as motionless as the sea itself, while her 
crew themselves with the scanty portion of 
bread and cheese which they had reserved from their 
evening meal, Elwin shared his cold beef and biscuit 
with me, and a small allowance of afforded the 
men an opportunity of good-humouredly drinking a 
quiet night’s rest to their sleeping friends in the gun- 
boat. After indulging a hearty laugh at the novelty 
of the toast, they resumed the oar, and our sylph-like 
again skimmed swiftly along the margin of the 
deep. Whether our leader had at this moment any 
fixed point in view, was unknown to us. I perceived 
from the compass that we were pulling in for the 
town of Rochelle ; but it never once entered my head 
that he would venture nearer than within musket-shot 
of the batteries. When, however, we found ourselves 
within pistol-range of the enemy, the whispered ad- 
monition to the men “ to row gently,” convinced me 
how much I was mistaken; and the impulse that 
something was yet in reserve for us, banished all con- 
jecture from my mind. 

In a few minutes we were at the entrance of the 
small river leading up to the town, Fortunately there 
was a slight surf on the pebbly beach, which drowned 
the measured sound of our muffled oars, and we passed 
the batteries without being challenged. Our little 
band were thus arranged: the two foremost men kept 
a sharp look-out ahead on either side of the narrow 
channel ; four of the crew who occupiéd the centre of 
the boat were prepared with their fire-arms to act on 
the moment ; and the remaining two plied their oars 
at lengthened intervals with noiseless accuracy. In 
this manner we stealthily pursued our silent course, 
until we found ourselves within a few yards of a large 
sloop which lay on the outside of a tier of small ves- 
sels, the innermost one of which was secured to the 
quay. Elwin, who was much the tallest man in the 
boat, raised himself erect to reconnoitre her deck ; and 
then beckoning to the four men in the centre, boarded 
her by her channels, the after-hatch being quietly laid 
on, over which a man was placed with a brace of pis- 
tols and a cutlass, 

As if to compensate us for. our former disappoint- 
ment, every thing seemed to favour our enterprise : 
the tide was at its ebb; we knew the channel to be 
perfectly clear ; and at the moment we cut her moor- 
ings, and opened the folds of her single topsail, a light 
breeze sprang up, which bore us at a rapid rate down 
the river. As we approached the batteries, Elwin 
asked me, in an under tone, if I could speak French ; 
but I had scarcely answered in the negative, when 
two voices from either side roared out, “ Qui va la ?” 
[Who goes there?] Elwin motioned to us to lie 
down. The challenge was quickly repeated. “ Ré- 
spond, ou jetire!” | Answer, or I fire!] shouted the 
angry sentinels ; and in less than a moment, two bul- 
lets whizzed across our bow. The alarm was now 
spread. Les Anglais!” [the English !] resounded 
from one end of the harbour to the other; lights 
gleamed in quick succession along the shore, and shots, 
fired at random, fell harmlessly around us. We had 
now passed the barrier; and before the enemy could 
get their guns to bear on us with effect, we had receded 
from their aim ; and as we were gliding rapidly through 
the water with a freshening breeze, we fancied ourselves 
comparatively secure, when the following accident soon 
undeceived us, One of the men, in handing the wom- 
pass out of the boat, betrayed our only light: a mark 
of which the French cannoniers promptly availed 
themselves. In an instant we were struck by three 
forty-two pound shot. Our topmast, to which was 
appended doodlrabué had spread, fell over the bow ; 
and a chance ball nearly knocked my promotion on 
the head. Elwin ran to the helm, ordered the foresail 
and jib to be set, bore away three points, and ina few 
minutes we had changed our position, and were again 
free from the direetion in which the guns of the enemy 
were poin 

The batteries continued to amuse themselves for 
some time; and when E)win conceived himself out of 
the track of the gun-boats, he directed the mainsail to 
be set. Up to this moment it had not occurred to us 
to examine the hold of our prize, although we pretty 
well guessed it could not contain much, from the 
height the vessel swam out of the water: when, there- 
fore, the were removed, nothing was visib!e 
but a heap of stones, over which were strewed scme 
musty straw, the staves of an old empty wine-cask, a 
few marquées, and a loose crate of pottery, used 
the peasantry for domestic purposes. 
hammering which our captives kept up against the 
hatch that confined them to the cabin, regardless of 
the unintelligible, though -humoured threats of 
their senti at length induced Elwin to release 
them ; and when it was removed, a feeble old man in 
a white cotton nightcap crawled up the narrow aper- 
ture, followed by a fine boy, both of whom gazed at us 
in bewildered astonishment. 

The poor fisherman who stoed before us, supported 
his attenuated frame with his right hand’leaning on 
the bulwark of the sloop, while his left rested on the 
of the little boy. He stared at Elwin, then 


then, addressing himself to the men, 


said, “ Well, 


at me; glanced his vacant eye at the men who stood 


3 
, my lads, our next touch may give them something : 
| more to dream of.” 
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en the fore part of the deck ; looked over the side of 
the vessel, then at her mast-head; and having seem- 
ingly convinced himself of the fatal truth, he despond- 


old man and than we did of 
our own exploit. 
We had swallowed our meagre breakfast 


old captive was sent for, to be examined by 
janet om is sloop lay at anchor within half a cable’s 
of our starboard quarter. Her sails were neatly 
fu ; and, as if to mock the of the old man’s 
feelings, she looked better than he ever seen her 
before. The English union-jack hung in loose folds 
over a smal! cotton tri-coloured flag at her mast-head ; 
and the little skiff, which had carried the old man to 
his cottage for more than forty years, was moored 
under her stern. The sea, the coast 
from Rochelle to L’Isle Klie, was covered with fish- 
ing-boats, which were grouped together as the morn- 
ing breeze had left them ; 
dabeesnen might be distinctly heard, as voices 
swelled over the smooth surface of the water. 

Our aged prisoner was habited in the costume of his 
humble station: a large pair of boots, drawn loosely 
over his trousers, had settled down in ample folds over 
the knee; a blue and white striped Guernsey frock 
fitted closely the upper part of his slender person, and 
a pea-green jacket of considerable dimensions covered 
his shoulders, very much in the style of a handspike 
in a purser’s bread-bag. In the days of his youth, 
he must have stood at least six feet two ; a 
materially crippled his height, and his weather- 


features were wrinkled by time. His hair showed 
itself in sil Venenta tha margin of hie 
nightcap ; he held in his shrivelled hands a ball 


of twine and a mesh, with which he had’ been mend- 
ing his nets the day before. He was eighty-three 
years old, and his little grandson stood timidly by his 
side, gazing in mute astonishment at the order in 
which every thing was beautifully arranged on the 
quarterdeck, 


During the examination of the old man, we all lis- 
tened with eager attention to every syllable that was 
said. The inquiry was carried on through the medium 
of an interpreter, one of our forecastle men, who spoke 
French so fluently, that, upon one occasion, when he 
was himself a prisoner of war, he narrowly escaped 
being shot for a spy. As the vessel was not worth 
sending to England, we all concluded she would be 
given back to the poor old fisherman, and I think we 
all hoped so ; when, however, it was announced to the 
afflicted captive that his sloop would be set on fire that 
night, he clasped his hands in enengy and raising his 
mild eyes to heaven, with an air o' pious resignation, 
stood for some moments transfixed to the spot, as pale 
and as motionless as a marble statue. I cannot recol- 
lect a more painful incident in my life; and I have at 
this moment the meekness of the captive’s attitude so 
strongly pencilled in my memory, that I can scarcel 
iinagine more than twenty years have elapsed since 
witnessed the event. Relaxing from his humble pos- 
beam the countenance of the old man underwent a 
sudden change: his features became convulsed with 
agony, the blood rushed to his temples, and, snatching 
up his grandson in his arms, he held him forward as 
an appeal to the feelings of the captain, while he in- 
voked a blessing on the children of the British war- 
rior. He called on the names of his beloved wife and 
the father of the youth, pointed to the cottage on the 
beach about a mile from Rochelle, wherein he had 
dwelt for sixty years; and when he found that the 
usage of war enforced the,severity of his destiny, he 
laid the little boy beside him, and cursed it with all 
the bitterness of despair. { 

As soon as the captain communicated with the com- 
mander-in-chief, the sloop was hauled alongside our 
ship, and dismantled, Every artiele that could be made 
convertible to our use was taken ontof her, The almost 
worn-out tanned sails gladdened the sharp eye of the 
first lieutenant, who secured them to add to the white- 
ness of the quarterdeck ; the fishingpets, which had 
#0 many years provided for the wants of the old man’s 
family, were headed up in a cask, and coisigned to the 
charge of the boatswain ; and the purser came in for 
his share of the prize for fuel. In ashort time nothing 
was left but the shell of the sloop; her planks and 
rafters were cut away, and at sunset she was set on 
fire. I could not help thinking, young as I was at 
the time, that the hour selected for the destruction of 
the old man’s vessel was the most appropriate through- 
out the day, as the flag of England was lowered at the 
moment the deed was done, It blew a strong breeze 
out of the roadstead ; and as the burning mass slowly 
drifted out to sea, the fisherman and his grandson sat 
together upon one of the carro! watching in si- 
lence the receding speck of what had been the day be- 


fore all the property he arp in the world, 
Towards midnight, all that remained visible of the 
tloop was a glimmering spark on the horizon, which 
became fuir.ter and fainter as it receded from our view. 
After we lost sight of it from the deck, the little boy 
went up the mizen rigging, where he remained until 
it dis2zppeared altogether. The assistant-surgeon, an 


intimate friend of mine, was my companion on watch 
that right ; and cs be unders 


the French language, 


‘ 
friend laid his hand upon the old man’s shoulder ; he 
the touch awakened him to a sense of his 
miseries. At first he shrank from it; but the mild 


My friend, whose feelings were of the first order, 
had compassion for the old man’s sufferings. It was 
a scene of agony which I trust I may never again wit- 
ness. We gently removed him—for he suffered him- 
self to be led pa:sively—to a seat we had formed of 
some signal flags near the cabin skylight ; and a little 
rum and water, the only nourishment he had taken 
all day, revived him. e sat down beside him ; the 
night was cold and damp; a few lights glimmered 
along the coast ; the little boy descended the rigging, 
and nestled himself under the lee of his grandfather. 
The captain’s bell rang—we started: it was only to 
inquire if the wreck had disappeared! I 
yes: he turned on his pillow, and fell fast asleep. 

[We present the above sketch for the purpose of 
showing the heartless atrocities which characterise a 
state of warfare—of pointing out how innocent indi- 
viduals, no way concerned in the quarrels of nations, 
are doomed to suffer every kind of indignity and loss, 
in order to satisfy the principle of aggression upon 
which war is conducted. Here was a poor aged 
fisherman, most likely the sole support of a family, 
torn from his home along with an infant grandson, 
robbed in a moment of his property, and carried into 
captivity for years, perhaps for life, into a foreign 
country. It is impossible to peruse the account of 
such an incident without a feeling of detestation of a 
practice revolting to the common sense of mankind, 
and which every wellwisher of his species must wish 
to see banished from the earth.}] — 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
PESTALOZZ2I. 

Tue history of every man whose life has been produc- 
tive of good to society, deserves to be studied with at- 
tention ; but where the individual who conferred that 
good was placed in unfavourable circumstances, and 
subjected himself to privations and hardships for its 
accomplishment, our interest in his his' becomes 
naturally of a much deeper kind. Strongly impressed 
with the conviction that the spark of hope may be 
cherished, amid difficulties, in the breasts of the poor 
and industrious, by the memoirs of such men, we are 
never weary of presenting them to our readers; and 
such a man and philanthropist was Pestalozzi. 

Pestalozzi was born in Zurich, the capital of the 
Swiss canton of that name, in the year 1746. His 
family, though resident in that city for several ge- 
nerations, were of Italian extraction, his ancestors 
having Leen of some distinction in Milan, whence 
they were expatriated on account of their attachment 
to the Protestant faith, in the troublous times of the 
Reformation, In their adopted country the family 
enjoyed comfort both in spirjtual and worldly affairs, 
and had even risen to a considerable degree of conse- 
quence. But Pestalozzi’s father seems not to have 
shared in this prosperity, as, at his decease, his widow 
was left with an only child in a state of great poverty. 
An ancient maid-servant, whose attachment seems to 
have increased with the fallen fortunes of the family, 
was entreated by the dying husband and father to 
watch over the beloved ones from whom he was taken 
away. lDarbara, as she was called, executed most 
faithfully the charge entrusted to her, and, as he after- 
wards took pleasure in confessing, was in no small 
degree instrumental in instilling sentiments of inde- 
pendence and rectitude into the young mind of Pesta- 
lozzi. Barbara had, like most old and attached ser- 
vants, high ideas of the former greatness of the race 
under whom she lived, and was in the habit of resorting 
to numberless contrivances to prevent their decayed 
condition from being exposed to the public gaze. But 
though Pestalozzi smiled in after years at the ingenious 
nature of some of Barbara’s plans for this purpose, he 
remembered also with affectionate gratitude her endea- 


his | of tiness, observab! 


vours to excite in him virtuous and noble feelings out 
of the same subject which was the source of her little 
weaknesses: “ Never,” she would say, “ never has: 
Pestalozzi eaten the bread of private compassion since 
Zurich was a city. Submit to any privation rather 
than your family.” rtm 


ting 
be no remedy, and by developing their faculties, so as 
increase al their resources. 

We are unable to trace the steps by which Pestalozzi 
was led to advocate and practise those improvements 
in education for which his name is now celebrated. 
he ~ have become 
and untiring a , he appears to have 
impressed with the great Christian maxim that all mes 
are brethren, which he was not content, as the gexe- 
rality of men have been, with merely professing, but 
he resolved to act upon it in the way in which it was 
undoubtedly ee by its author to be acted on, and 
to make it a and prominent feature of society. 
Satisfied, at the same time, that the best way to benefit 
the poor is to put them in the way of benefiting them- 
selves, and that the ignorance of that class is the chief 
source of their misery, and the grand barrier between 
them and the sympathies of the more affluent, he re- 
solved, as the most ready and obvious means of realising 
the Christian maxim, to apply himself to the task of 
bringing all to a level in point of intelligence. 

While still ng, he engaged in an agricul- 
tural scheme, priticipally arith a view to make himself 
acquainted with the habits and feelings of that class of 
his countrymen, to whose improvement his life was to 
be dedicated. If any emolument was derived from 
this scheme, it was soon applied to the grand object. 
He instituted a poor-school at Reuhoff, with which a 
man ry was connected. The latter was for the 

rpose of developing one of his early theories, that 
kearning ithe privi of leisure after work, and that 
no one attained right to indulge in speculative 
curiosity till he has contributed to his own support. 
The poor scholars were taught both while at work and 
afterwards. This may appear too close a system of 
application, but it must be taken into account that 

nastic sports formed an important part of Pesta- 

i’s plan. Want of funds, and an incapacity for 
attending to minute savings (a weakness in his charac- 
ter which we shall have occasion to notice afterwards), 
brought him into embarrassment, and ultimately broke 
up this his first establishment. Before this occurred, 
however, his struggles against ill fortune showed his 
great ardour in the cause. He divided his last morsel 
of daily bread with his scholars, and lived like a men- 
dicant, that, as he said himself, he might teach men- 
dicants to live like men. Fortunately for his fel- 
mind of Pestalozzi was not a 
mon one, and the suppression of his ng 
strengthened in the end his 
and the cup of penury, which had been presented to 
his own lips, only increased his desire to sweeten the 
draught for others. He emerged from his struggles, 
with a love for the unprotected poor augmented by his 
own acquaintance with peverty. 

For some years after this disappointment he lived in 
retirement, but not in idleness. His tale of Leonard 
and Gertrude was composed at this period, and acquired 
immediately a popularity which has never decreased 
Such, indeed, was the esteem in which it was held 
that it was by no means uncommon for a pastor to 
assemble his and read to them the tale under the 
village linden-tree. The time which was devoted to 
the composition of stories meriting such attention as 
this, cannot be termed misspent ; but to occupations of 
a still higher nature was the author destined. In 1798, 
he was invited by the local government of Unterwalden 
to establish a school at Stantz, This place had been 
ravaged by fire during the revolutionary wars, and was 
in a condition of great poverty and misery. Although 
the state furnished him with no means, and he had 
little of his own, Pestalozzi did not hesitate to accept 
the call. Never was enterprise undertaken under less 
promising auspices. The children flocked to him, it 
is true, but more for food than for instruction ; their 
bodies attenuated by want, and their minds corru 
by the habits of begging and stealing, to which 
necessities had reduced them. Can any picture be 
more beautiful than that which describes the 
effected by Pestalozzi? The description is his own: 
“* My first task,” says he, “‘ was to gain the confidence 
of my pupils, and to attach them to me; this main 


int once attained, all the rest ap to me easy. 
he deserted state in which I found myself, all painful 
asit and the absolute want of assistance, were 


cisely what contributed the most to the success of m 
enterprise. Cut off from the rest of mankind, I 

all my cares and all my affections to the children; 
to me they were indebted for all the relief they received. 
I partook alike of their pains and their pleasures; I 
was every where with them when they were well ; and 
when they were sick, I was constantly at their bedside. 
We had the same nourishment, and I slept in the 
midst of them, and from oy either prayed with 
them, or taught them something.” With all the dif- 
ficulties of his position, to which, at ene period, sick - 


— 
he felt a li interest in the passing scene. When 
we went up to the poor old man who otill cecnpion near]; 
ly exclaimed, “* Hélas! mon petit-tout est perdu his station on the carronade. We were both struck wsined dg 
{Alas ! my little all is lost!) At this moment our ‘bilities. Sti 
attention was suddenly arrested by a blue-light, which mute despair equal to the features of the captive the 
beautifully illumined our frigate ; and as we prepared | that night. He sat in gloomy abstraction, with sached i 
to anchor the vessel, we thought more of the venerable 7 3 ee oy on the spot whence the last vestige | ment of Pes » may have r|y~ : to these early won wery cl 
his sloop had disappeared. ‘The attitude we found | instructions; but to their beneficial irfuence also, he MEY o's, 
him in, he had occupied for five hours: his hands | himself attributed that ruling passion which distin. apen I havi 
were folded on his breast, and there was a vacant | guished him through life, and was the source of all his "hich woul 
weevilly biscuit and cocoa next morning, when our | stare, nearly approaching to wildness, in his eye, | usefulness. This was an admiration of independence ?’ th 
of character, and a desire to confer it on the poor, by _ leart 
t 
| 
benevolence of my companion’s features softened the pa bgt 
bitterness of the captive’s feelings ; the tears uncon- friendship. 
sciously trickled down his weather-beaten cheeks, and, ae rdialit: 
abandoning himself to the intensity of his grief, he eters in 1 
wept like a child. as yet dire 
but when 1 
there was | 
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beings tha 
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months, 
con- 


appliedfrom morning to night ; and 
them, after supper, ‘ My children, 

ghieh would you rather do, soled, er losrn 
learn. The impulse was given, and their de- 
selopement began to take place with a rapidity that 


wo say, ‘ Yes, you are ready to call me father, and yet 
This right ?” Sometimes I would pourtray to them the 


assistance to their panes unfortunate, and indigent 
fellow-creatures : then addressing myself to those in 


whom I had — the most lively disposition to 


could we ever 
Altorf was 
reduced to 


said to them, ‘ Altorf is destroyed, and perhaps at 
this moment there are more than a hundred poor chil- 
dren, without clothes to cover them, without a home, 
or a morsel to eat. Shall we petition the government 
to permit us to receive twenty of them amongst us ?’ 
lied, ‘ Yes, oh ! certainly, yes.’ ut,” repli 
parse * reflect well what you are about to ask; we 
have at present but very little money at our command, 
and it is very doubtful whether they will grant us any 
more in favour of these unfortunates. Perhaps, in 
order to maintain your existence, and carry on your 
instruetion, it will be necessary to labour much more 
than you have ever yet done; perhaps it may be ne- 
to divide with these strangers your victuals 
and your clothes; do not say, then, you will receive 
them among you, if you are not sure you will be able 
to impose upon yourselves all these privations.’ I 
gave to my objections all the force they were capable 
perfectly unders me ; sti persev 
there first sundetion. * Let them come,’ said they ; 
‘let them come ; and if all you have statcd come to 
pass, we will divide with them what we have.’” 

In the school of Stantz he matured and brought 
into successful practice his peculiar ideas on the sub- 
ject of education, but it was at B orf, in the can- 
ton of Berne, to which the troubles of the times obliged 
him to remove, that he reaped the full measure of re- 

tation to which his improvements entitled him. 

is system of instruction seems to be founded on three 
leading maxims. The first is, that the pleasures of 


knowledge and philosophy are both available to all 

and reconcilable with the habits and hardships 
of the most hard-working labourer. This general 
truth guided his instruction of the poor. The second 
maxim is the same upon which the plans of Bell and 
Lancaster were based, the principle of mu/ual instruc- 
tion among the pupils. The third rule is, that the 
child must first be taught to use its senses in the ac- 
curate observation of things, which is the basis of all 
knowledge of the external world. Besides these ge- 
neral rules, many minor ones were of course laid down 
for the conduct of different branches of education.. It 
is unnecessary to dwell upon these, but we maygive one 
example. The process of teaching a language, accord- 
ing to Pestalozzi, should bethreefold. First, todevelope 
(or to lead the pupil himself, if possible, to discover 
the existence of) the rule or principle to be acquired, 
from an example or fact exhibiting it. Secondly, to 
express the rule so discovered in a good form of words, 
with due attention to precision, brevity, and elegance, 
and then commit it to memory. Thirdly, to lead the 
pupil to search for as many examples as can be conve- 
niently brought before his attention, whereby he be- 
comes familiar with its use, aud has it fixed upon his 
mind, 

Dr Bell at Madras, Joseph Lancaster in England, 
and Pestalozzi in Switzerland, seem all three to have 
discovered and put in practice the plan of mutual in- 
struction among their pupils, which is unquestionably 
the most important improvement any of the three made 
upon the old mode of teaching. A t sensation was 
excited in this country by the rival claims of the two 
Englishmen to originality, but the priority in point of 
time belongs to neither of them, but to the Swiss 
teacher, though that does not affect the pretensions of 


aye to a new invention, If so much merit attaches 
to the systems generally 
allowed to them in Britain, it will be evident, from the 
brief account 
fully deserved the fame and distinction he arrived at. 


assisted Pestalozzi 
But, alas, political convulsions followed soon after, 
and once more blasted the prospects of the philanthro- 
pist. His pupils were dispersed, and he was reduced 
to establish a poor-school in a town about five miles 
from Berne. He 

man, M. Fellenberg, he met with his wonted success 
in attracting pupils, and in bringing them to an ex- 
traordinary 

| however, was not wide h to please 
him, he removed to a place called the Castle of 
Yverdon, where he instituted.a large seminary for the 
education of the upper and middle classes of the com- 
munity. The fame of the teacher and his system had 
now 


young men from Germany and other quarters were 
placed under his charge. 
that of Bell and Lancaster, in being of a patriarchal 
and domestic nature, while the Eng 
more in view the principles of civil and political sub- 
ordination, The plan of the Swiss was simpler, and 
its effect better. 
instruction, like children round the knees of a father, 
and they formed altogether one 
family. 


the cultivation of pious feelings. 
culcate no 

nisters of the respective Christian persuasions were 
the p persons to act as guides to any particular 
mode 
so wonderfully successful in making those he taught 
amiable and enlightened, ought to be viewed with re- 
spect; and we mention them here, because in this coun- 
try the propriety of introducing religious questions 
into courses of 

variance, 


tinuance of Pestalozzi at Yverdon, upon 
model, with almost invariable success, But the 
rent institution fell to pi 
providence of its founder. e mentioned 
of economy in trifling matters; and this failing or 
weakness, though happily it could not undo the good 
already done, put a ne to his utility in his life- 


avail to himself. It is melancholy to have to record 
such a feature as this, in a life so truly meritorious ; 
but it may serve as a valuable lesson, tha: by pru- 
dence alone is the reward of all the other virtues per- 
manently secured. Pestalozzi’s ill- 
and want of order, with an injudicious confidence in 
the unworthy, drove him from his noble establish- 
ment to an involuntary retirement, and removed him 
from the sphere of his utility and exertions. 
clouds which had darkened 
years had been dispersed by his energy and talent, 
and quiet seemed to be settling over che sunset of his 
days. This eminent teacher died in the spring of 
1827, in his native country. Several schools have 
been formed in England upon his plan, and many 
in Europe and America, with distinguished success. 
The leading feature in the Pestalozzian 

cation, is also now to be found in some of the im- 
proved schools throughout the country. The teacher 
sits among his pupils, conversing with them on the 
subjects of their study, explainin 
wherefore in all matters of difficulty, and exhibiting 


mens of tangible objects, bo 


of Bell and Lancaster, as is 


given of Pestalozzi’s method, that he 
At Burgdorf, his academy attracted the attention of 


Swiss government, and of men of eminence, who 
with their countenance and means. 


ere, with the assistance of an excellent 


of improvement. The field for his 


the boundaries of his native country, and 
His method differed from 
ish teachers kept 


is pupils assembled round him for 
harmonious and happy 
was limited to 


e attempted toin- 
doctrines, believing that the mi- 


The religious education of his pu 


faith. The opinions on this subject of a man 


jucation has been so often a source of 


Many establishments were formed during the con- 
the same 


the im- 
is want 


undermined b 


and rendered all his labours and successes of no 


lated generosity 


after the 
prospects of his earlier 


plan of edu- 


the why and the 


before their eyes, and placing in their hands, speci- 
natural and artificial, 
which they are called on to make themselves acquainted 
with ; after which, he cross-questions them on what 
has been shown or described, so as completely to 
avoid the chance of their learning merely by rote. 
We shall conclude with an account of a visit to his 
establishment at Yverdon, by an Irish gentleman. 
“Some years ago, an Irish tleman, travelling 
through Yverdon, in the Pays de Vaud, was prevailed 
on to spend a couple of hours in the institution of 
Pestalozzi. The first class he inspected was carried 
on in a language not familiar to him, yet was he much 
struck with the intelligence and vivacity pourtrayed 
in the features of the pupils. But when, the follow- 
ing hour, he witnessed the power of the method in 
its application to arithmetic, he discovered in the scho- 
lars a clear conception of number and its relations, a 
precision and rapidity in mental calculation, and an 
animation and interest in their employment, which 
convinced him that a secret had been discovered by 
Pestalozzi, and he was resolved, if possible, to pene- 
trate it. The proposed visit of two hours terminated 
at the expiration of three months; nor was his ad- 
miration of the method confined to a bare speculative 
reception of the principles; he transplanted into his 
own country the practical truths he had learned in 
Switzerland ; and though circumstances have interrupt- 
ed the course of his more extended labours, he still, in 
the bosom of his own family, applies the lessons of 
Pestalozzi, and teaches his children to revere his 
name. It was not a theoretical examination of the 


method that effected this conviction and animated to 
these exertions ; it wes a personal view of the practi- 
cal influence of the system, in scenes lit up by the 


gee and warmed with the benevolence of Pestalozzi 
imself, 


Could I transport you in thought to the 


scenes where Pestalozzi lived, and taught, and suffered 


the heart would feel, even before the 


understanding discerned, the beauty, the truth of his 
principles.” 


and in many 
numbers, it is not more mercifully dealt with than in 
other parts of the world. Traps and snares of all 
sorts are set for catching it, while dogs and horses are 
trained for hunting the fox. The wolf, however, un- 
less in some way injured, being more powerful and 
perhaps better winded than the fox, is rarely pursued 
with hounds or any other dogs in o 
his depredations are at times extensive and highly in- 
jurious to the farmer, the greatest exertions any 
used to exterminate his race. Few instances have oc- 
curred among us of any attack made by wolves on 
man, and only one has come under my own notice. 


hungry wolves that prowled about. 
vered the earth, and rendered them more easy to be 
scented from a distance by the famished beasts. Pru- 
dent in a certain degree, the youn 

their axes on their shoulders, and walked as briskly 
as the narrow path would allow. 
glimpses of light now and then met their eyes, but so 
faint were they that they believed them to be caused 
by their faces coming in contact with the slender reeds 
covered with snow. Suddenly, however, a long and 
frightful howl burst upon them, and they instantly 
knew that it proceeded from a troop of hungry, per- 
haps desperate, wolves. They stopped, an 
themselves in an attitude of defence, awaited the re- 
sult. All around was dark, save a few feet of snow, 
and the silence of night was dismal. Nothing could 
be done to better their situation, and after standing a 
few minutes in expectation of an attack, on 

it best to resume their march ; but nosooner in 
replaced their axes on their shoulders, and begun to 
move, than the foremost found himself assailed by se- 
veral foes. His legs were held fast as if soeened be a 
powerful screw, and the torture inflicted by the fangs 
of the ravenous animal was for a moment excruciating. 
Several wolves, in the meantime, sprang upon the 
breast of the other Negro, and dragged him to the 


PITTING OF WOLVES. 
(From Audubon’s American Ornithology, third volume.) _ 


THERE seems to be a universal feeling of hostility 
among against 

and cunning, which latter is scarcely inferior to that 
of his relative Master Reynard, tend to render him an 
object of hatred, especially to the husband 
whose flocks he is ever - to commit depredations. 
In America, where this an’ 


men the wolf, whose stren 


gth, agility, 


mal was formerly abundant, 
partsof which it still occurs in considerable 


chase; but as 


Two young Negroes who resided pear the banks of 


the Ohio, in the lower part of the state of Kentucky, 
about twenty-three years ago, had sweethearts living 
on a plantation ten miles distant. 
of the day were over, they frequently visited the fair 
ladies of their choice, th 


After the labours 
, the nearest way to whose dwell- 


ing lay directly across a great cane brake, As to the 
lover every moment is precious, they usually took 
this route, to save time. Winter had 

cold, dark, and forbidding; and after sunset, scarcely 
a glimpse of light or glow of warmth, one might ima- 
gine, could be found in that wpe swamp, excepting 


commenced, 


n the eyes and bosoms of the ‘oy 


he snow co- 


g lovers carried 
Some transient 


putting 


nd, Both struggled manfully against their foes ; 
ut in a short time one of them ceased to move, and 


the other, reduced in strength, and perhaps despairing 
of maintaining his ground, still more of aiding his ur- 


fortunate companion, sprang to the branch of a tree, 


and speedily gained a place of safety near the 


The next morning, the mangled remains of his com 


lay scattered around on the snow, which was stained 


with blood. Three dead wolves lay around, but the 
rest of the pack had disappeared, and Scipio, sliding to 
the ground, took up the axes, and made the best of his 
way home, to relate the sad adventure, 

About twu years after‘this occurrence, as I was tra- 
velling between Henderson and Vincennes, I chanced 
to stop for the night at’ a farmer's house by the side 
of the road. After putting up my horse and refresh- 
ing myself, I entered into conversation with mine 
host, who asked if I should like to pay a visit to the 
wolf-pits, which: were about half a mile distant.. Glad 
of the opportunity, I accompanied him across the fields 
to the neighbourhood of a deep wood, and soon saw 
the ongne of destruction. He had three pits, within 
a few hundred yards of each other. They were about 
eight feet deep, and broader at bottom, so as to render 
it impossible for the most active animal to escape from 
them. The aperture was covered with a revolving 
platform of twigs, attached to a central axis. On 
either surface of the platform was fastened a large 
piece of putrid venison, with other matters by no 
means pleasant to my olfactory nerves, although no 
doubt attractive to the wolves. My companion wished 
to visit them that evening, merely as he was in the 
habit of doing so daily, for the purpose of seeing that 
all was right. He said that wolves were very abun- 
dant that autumn, and had killed nearly the whole of 
his sheep and one of his colts, but that he was now 
* paying them off in full ;” and added, thas if I would 
tarry a few hours with him next mornixz, he w 
beyond a doubt show me some sport rarely seen in 
those parts, We retired to rest in due time, and were 
up with the dawn, 


was added, Pestalozzi struggled for 
nearly eighty pupi 
ynounced good dispositions, and some even first-rate with his scholars, 
pilities, Study was to them quite a novelty, and they 
sitached themselves to it with indefatigable zeal, as 
yon as they began to perceive their own progress. | the ; 
very children who before had never had a book 
were seen above seventy children, taken almost all 
from a state of poverty, living together in peace and 
friendship, full of affection for one another, and with : 
s cordiality that rarely exists among brothers and 
sisters in numerous families. I had never given them 
as yet direct lessons either in religion or morality ; 
but when they were assembled around me, and whcr ; 
there was a dead silence among them, I said to taem, 
‘When you behave thus, are you not more reasonable 
beings than when you make a riot ?”? And when they 
used to embrace me, and eall me their father, I used | 
acquired easy circumstances by their labour and eco- 
found themselves le of advice and 
live like me, in the midst of the unfortunate, to direct 
them, and to make them useful to themselves and to : 
society ?? Then with tears in their eyes, and with 
the of in their little counte- | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
: 
) 
top. 
rade 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | | 
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“T think,” said my host, “that all's right, for I 


see the dogs are anxious to get away to the pits, and 
although they are nothing but curs, their noses are 
mone the worse for that.” As he took up his gun, an 
and a large knife, the dogs to howl and 

, and whisked around us, as if fullof joy. When 

we reached the frst pit, we found the bait all e, 
and the platform much injured ; but the animal that 
had been entrapped had scraped a subterranean pas- 
sage for himself, and so escaped. On peeping into the 
next, he assured me that “ three famous fellows were 
wafe enough” in it. I also peeped in and saw the 
-wolves, two black and the other brindled, all of goodly 
size, sure enou They lay flat on the earth, their ears 
laid close over the head, their eyes indicating fear more 
than “ But how are we to get them out ?” 
“ How, sir ?” said the farmer ; “why, by going down 
to be sure, and ham-stringing them.” ing a novice 
in these matters, I ed to be merely a looker-on. 
“ With all my heart,” quoth the farmer ; “ stand here, 
and look at me through the brush.” Whereupon, he 
down, taking with him his axe and knife, and 

I was not a little sur- 


bs. 
“ Lo !”” exclaimed the farmer, when he had got out, 
“ we have forgot the rope ; we rn it.” Off he 
went accordingly, with as much rity as any young- 
ster could show. In a short time he returned out of 
‘breath, and wiping his forehead with the back of his 
, ** Now for it.” Iwas desired to raise and hold 
the platform on its central balance, whilst he, with all 
the dexterity of an Indian, threw a noose over the 
- neck of one of the wolves. We hauled it up motion- 
less with fright, as if dead, its disabled legs swinging 
to and fro, its jaws wide open, and the gurgle in its 
alone indicating that it was alive, Letting him 
drop on the ground, the farmer loosened the rope 
means of a stick, and left him to the dogs, all of 
ich set upon him with fury, and soon wor- 
ried him to death. The second was dealt with in 
the same manner; but the third, which was probably 
the oldest, as it was the blackest, showed some spirit, 
the moment it was left loose to the mercy of the curs. 
This wolf, which we afterwards found to be a female, 
scuffied along on its fore legs at a surprising rate, giv- 
& snap every now and then to the nearest dog, 
ich went off howling di with a mouthful of 
skiu torn from its side. And so well did the furious 
beast defend itself, that, apprehensive of its eseape, 


i 


THE KNOUT. 

BY A BRITISH MERCHANT, RESIDENT IN ST PETERSBURGH. 
(From the Scottish Annual; Glasgow, J. Reid & Co. 1836.) 
Fnom the time of my arrival in the Russian capital, 
one of the sights which I was particularly anxious to 
witness was that of a criminal undergoing the knout. 
This gratification, however, is much more difficult to 
be obtained than a person accustomed to the publicity 
given to —. act connected with the administration 
of justice in England will easily understand. There, 
the law wisely considers punishment in the light of 
as in the prevention of crime, by exhibiting, in as 
awful a manner as possible, the unavoidable and dread- 
ful consequences of convicted guilt, rather than as an 
act of retribution on the guilty offender. In Russia 
it seems nearly the reverse: here, as an example, it is 
disregarded, and assumes in a great measure the as- 
pect of barbarous and unmeaning revenge. The 
whole proceedings of the courts of justice are con- 
ducted, if not with absolute secrecy, at least without 
any steps being taken to make their proceedings pub- 
lic. No part ot the trial or sentence is ever published ; 
and when the criminal is at last convicted (and years, 
I understand, sometimes elapse before the proceedings 
‘terminate ), the punishment takes place not in the heart 
of the city but in a remote eorner, and at an hour 

earlier than even an Old Bailey execution. 

The brutal punishment of knout being exclu- 
ively confined to Russia, my curiosity was naturally 
excited to witness it, more especially as very few in- 


deed of my countrymen have had an o} unity of 
doing so, To gratify this morbid longing after the 
hocrible, I applied to every friend who [ thought had 


the slightest chance of assisting me, but being ac- 
(quai with no one connected with the criminal 
sourts, I feared that all my efforts would be in vain, 
and that though I were to reside in Russia till the end 
ofmy days, I should be baffled in my purpose of be- 
ing a public execution, It is net from ull this to 

‘be inferred that 1 am more cruel than my neigkbours ; 
im s-ery country in which I have been—and *! 

ve visited more in every quarter of the globe than 
most people can boast of—I have endeavoured to be 
present at one execution ; more than one I had no de- 
aire to see. Hanging I had seen in my native lund, 
bebeading in Franec.and Germany, and the bow-string 
im China. 1 saw them while I sbhorred thera. ‘They 
Were part and parcel of the marvels with whieh every 
man is to bring home with him on his return from fo- 
reign parts: more than this, they were curious leaves, 
displaying on their respective pages national pictures 


—national characteristics. ‘The manners and genius 
of a nation show themselves not less in their penal in- 
flictions than in other circumstances. The refined 
and i ious French destroy criminals upon scientific 
principles through the prompt and mechanical agency 
of the guillotine, The plainer Germans decapitate by 
means of the sword. The semi-barbarous Turks and 
Chinese strangle with the bow-string—a disgusting 
and painful death, The English mode of destruction 
by means of the cord and the drop, is an improvement 
on the Turkish fashion—less horrible to look at, and | 
undoubtedly accompanied by less suffering ; but still 
coarse and savage, and not a little characteristic of 
the rough and stern cast of the national mind. The 
Russian system of the knout is the worst of all. It is 
the suggestion of a barbarous age, and would only be 
submitted to by a slavish and rude oe Such a 
mode of a life would not tolerated for 
one day in England, France, Sweden, or any country 
where freedom and civilisation prevail. But to re- 
turn, 


Late one evening, when nearly despairing of suc- 
cess, I received a note from an acquaintance, informing 
me that a criminal was to be knouted on the following 
morning at seven o’clock. He mentioned his name, 
which at present I forget, but it then recalled to my 
mind the circumstances of the case, which I had 
heard related a few days before; and they were of so 
atrocious a nature as to render it impossible for even 
the most sympathising heart to have the slightest 
cmuety with the parricide—for such he really was. 

is father was a respectable tradesman, occupying a 
shop in the Gostinoi Door ; a man, from all I could 
learn, remarkable for sobriety and industry. His son 
was etitirely the reve being idle, dissipated, and 
worthless. One da received some well- 
merited rebuke from his father, he seized a knife, and, 
in the presence of the whole family, plunged it into 
the body of the old man, who died upon the spot. He 
was immediately seized and disarmed, and, after a 
wonderfully expeditious trial for Russia, sentenced to 
the knout, The blows adjudged for infliction amounted 
to one hundred and one—this number being consi- 
dered equivalent to a sentence of death, direc 
sentence of death is by the law of Russia i 
except for military and state crimes, 

The following morning, accom by the friend 
from whom I received the intimation, I repaired, be- 
tween six and seven o'clock, to the place of punish- 
ment, which is in a field where a market is 
held, on the banks of the Li Canal, rather more 
than a mile from the Admiralty. The neighbourhood 
of the place exhibited so few of the appearances of an 
approaching execution, that at -first we thought that 
we had been misinformed, but, on entering the field, 
the stake planted in its centre, a garrison battalion 
drawn up on one side, and some scores of people loung- 
ing about, showed that our information had been cor- 
rect. From being so early on the ground, we had a 
good opportunity of examining the preparations for 
the execution : they were simple enough. A strong 
flat stake and a few mats laid on the ground formed 
the whole that were visible. The stake was nearly 
five feet high, planted very firmly in the ground, and 
sloping about eight or ten inches off the perpendicular. 
In thickness it was about four inches, but its breadth 
was very unequal, being fully two feet at the top, and 
tapering gradually groundwards to the earth, where it 
was not above eight inches. On the top it was hollowed 
out into three semi-circles—the central one being appro- 
priated for the neck, and the two others for the arms 
of the criminal. Near to the ground the stake was 
penetrated by a hole of some two or three inches in 
diameter, for the reception of a cord wherewith to bind 
the malefactor’s ancles. The mats were spread out on 
one eide of the stake, for the purpose, as I imagined, 
of making the foeting of the executioner as firm as 
possible. 

xactly at seven o'clock, a bustle among the mili- 
tary attracted our attention, and on looking round we 
saw the criminal approaching on foot, guarded by four 
dismounted gendarmes with naked sabres, accompa- 
nied by several officers of police, and followed by two 
executioners—each bearing under his arm a bundle, 
which we afterwards found contained knout thongs. 
The battalion now formed a hollow square, three deep, 
the police, executioner, and criminal, being in the 
centre, 

No sooner had the soldiers taken their ground than 
a rush ensued among the crowd to secure guod situa- 
tions, and in the scramble I was separated from my 
friend, whom I did not again see till after the execu- 
tion, So shoved about was I by the crowd, that at 
one time I thought I should have missed eeeing the 
ceremony after all. However, the soldiers saved me 
trom this disappointment, as they politely received me 
into their ranks, and I was at once within a few 
yards of the criminal, where I had an uninterrupted 
view of every thing that was going on. Immediately 
upon the square being formed, the military presented 
arms, and the crowd uncovered their heads, while the 
principal officer of police in attendance read the em- 
peror’s warrant for the execution. This being done, 
the criminal was delivered over to the executioners, 

Even at this moment, when the prisoner was natu- 


rally the chief object of interest, my attention was 


strongly arrested by the appearance of the principal 
executioner, so much so, indeed, that I had the curio- 
sity to inquire afterwards into hjs history. His name, 
if I aright, was | 3 he originally 


| and on the chin, ‘This, I understand, was merely 4 


longed to the higher class ; but for cruelties committgy 
upon his peasants, which, I believe, in some cases ey, 
tended even to the commission of murder, ‘he was de. 
graded and sentenced to the knout. From this 
saved himself Fee. to his present situation, 
He was, I think, without exception, the coarsest Spe. 
cimen of humanity that I ever beheld.” His age seemes 
to be about fifty: his stature was greatly beyond avg. 
rage, and in spite of a stoop must by some inches hay, 
exceeded six feet, while his*shoulders were immode. 
rately broad, his body large without corpulency, ang 
his limbs bulky and athletic. A profusion of dark. 
coloured hairs, or rather bristles, enveloped his head; 
his complexion was of a fierce mahogany tinge, while 
his huge uncouth sha’ features wore an expres. 
sion in which it was impossible to say whether fero. 
city or stupidity most predominated. The assistan; 
of this male Gorgon—this ogre in the form of map 
—was about twenty-two years of age, and the reverse 
in every respect of his principal. I t describe 
him better than by saying that he formed one of the 
most favourable specimens of a young Russian peasant 
I ever met with. He had been originally a postilion 
in the service of the Grand Duke Michael ; but being 
implicated in a robbery of his imperial highness’s bag. 

he, like his chief, to save himself from the knout, 
volunteered to the same execrable service. Both thes 
men are kept constantly in prison, and are only 
brought out when their revolting task is to be per. 
formed. My informant mentioned, at the same time, 
that Kozloff seemed sunk in misery and despondency, 
except when he managed to procure the means of in. 
toxication, and then he becomes absolutely furious, 
Dear must life be to some men when a bare existence 
is purchased on such terms, 

I must now deseribe the criminal. He was appa 
rently about twenty-five years of age, very full-built, 
but of low stature, with a countenance of that stolid 
description which defies all the science of the physiog. 
nomist, Though near him, and anxious to read in 
his features the workings of the mind within, I could 
trace neither remorse, ferocity, nor fear. He seemed 
perfectly callous to his situation, and while sentence 
was being read, he deliberately took off his cap, and 
prepared himself with perfect coolness for his punisb- 
ment. Having thrown aside his caftan and shirt, and 
omer | nothing on but his trousers and boots, he ay 
proached the stake with a firm step, and was duly 
fastened to it by the executioners, This done, thew 
functionaries threw off their coats and got ready the 
instruments of torture. The knout consists of a handle 
about a foot long, with a piece of twisted hide of the 
same length. To this hide is attached, by a lovp,a 
piece of thong to almost metallic hardness, 
in length about four or five feet, perfectly flat, and an 
inch broad: it is changed after every six or eight 
80 


The principal executioner having himself 
within five or six feet of the prisoner, with the thong 
of the knout on ihe ground, rather behind him, thea 
drew it forward, raising it slowly and steadily till it 
had attained the proper elevation, when he brought it 
down with tremendous force upon the middle of the fig 
criminal’s back, leaving a deep crimson mark of neariy 
an inch in breadth, extending from his neck to the 
waistband of his trousers. pon receiving the blow, 
the wretch uttered a scream, or rather a yell of agony, 
and every fibre of his body seemed in a state of violent 
and instantaneous contortion, With scarcely any in- 
terval the blow was repeated, followed by the sawe 
result—the same frightful yell—the same appalling 
shudder, The second mark appeared about an inch 
from and parallel to the first: a third, fourth, and 
fifth blow followed in quick succession, when the ope- 
rator stepped aside and resigned his place to his assis- 
tant. The blows from the latter were light when 
compared with those inflicted by the elder executioner, 
more so, indeed, than the difference between their 
size and strength, great as it was, might seem to jus- 
tify. After giving eight blows, the assistant retired 
in his turn, when his principal, who in the meantime 
had fitted on afresh thong, resumed the dreadful task. 
He was again succeeded by the young man, who in 
like manner had renewed the efficacy of his weapon 
by a similar process of renovation. In this manuer 
did they continue mutually relieving one another; 
and at each relay adding a new thong, till the destined 
number of blows were inflicted on the lacerated back 
of the parricide, About the fiftieth stroke, his strug- 
gles having partially loosened the fastenings, it was 
‘ound to stop and have them fixed more 
firmly. From the first till about the twentieth blow, 
each was followed by the same scream and convul- 
sions; from the twentieth till the fiftieth both gradu- 
ally became weaker; the latter indeed had degenerated 
into a sortof shivering. After the fiftieth voth ceased; 
the criminal’s head fell to one side, and though each 
touch of the knout brought with it a convulsive shud- 
der, he seemed to be perfectly unconscious of pain. 

The punishment concluded, the chief executioner 
took some instruments from his bag, and with them 
marked the malefactor on the forehead, on each cheek, 
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form typical of branding, which, as well as siitung 
the nostrils, was always inflicted upon a knouted cri- 
minal, until the humanity of the Emperor Alexander 
prompted him to abolish both practices. The marks 


be- ! lieve, easily 


are now made with a cold instrument, and are, 1 > 
ily effaced. 
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fhe criminal’s back now exhibited a horrid spec- 
ge: it was one mangled bloated mass of a deep 
gimson hue ; yet still mangled as it was, no blood ran 
omit. A common cart having been drawn into the 
qaare, the executioners untied the strap by which the 
miefactor was fastened to the stake, and, with the 
ysistance of the gendarmes, carried him to and placed 
\jm in the cart, throwing his shirt lightly upon him, 
jen his caftan, then a mat over all. When removed 
fom the stake, he was quite insensible; so much so 
hat 1 did not suppose he would survive till he reached 
he hospital ;. but I was-mistaken, for upon observing 
jim attentively, after being placed in the cart, I ob- 
geved that he had so far recovered as to attempt 
move one arm. I could not observe any su 
wtending the execution ; nor, indeed, would it ve 
yen of any consequence, as the number of stripes is 
qecified, and, whatever happens, they must be admi- 


He was driven off to the prison with the same 
md attendants as at first; the whole affair, from the 
urival till the departure of the criminal, not exceed- 
ing twenty minutes, What became of him afterwards 
Leould not learn; but I have little doubt that in a 
few days he died from the fever and mortification 
that were likely, or rather certain, to follow such se- 
wre injury. In the event,of his recovery, he would 


‘ime, fy besent to end his life in the mines of Siberia, and this 
eney, ff ould scarcely be called the least part of his punish- 
f in. ment. Such is the knout, 

ious, 


meg “ NEVER FEAR.” 
Avy one tolerably well acquainted with the natives of 
the “‘ first gem of the sea,” must have noticed the above 
two words in particular in general use, and upon all 
weasions, as common as the above quotation, which, 
ike some of the tender garments of the islanders, is 
now hackneyed, thread-bare, and almost worn out. 
An Englishman is disposed, when travelling, to be all 
dubts and fears; he doubts if the vessel will arrive at 
the expected time, and fears be shall not reach his 
destination at the appointed hour; he doubés a storm 
iseoming, and fears the roads are heavy: but Paddy, 
happy Paddy ! let it blow “ great guns,” as the sailors 
ty, at sea, or be it knee-deep in mire on shore, he 
never fears; sink or swim, there is a joyousness of 
girit, a buoyancy of thought about him, that keeps his 
head above water and his heart light on shore : he will 
tik, langh, sing, dance, and drink, while my more 
serious and phlegmatic countryman is muffling himself 
wp in a corner, in an unsocial, misanthropical mood, 
“nursing his wrath to keep it warm,” gathering his 
brows against some dreaded approaching difficulty, 
wme misery in perspective which he is so pleased to 
uiticipate. “‘ Take care how you carry that port- 
manteau,” said an English traveller, landing from one 
of the steamers at Kingstown, to a porter who had 
jumped on board and. made a dead seizure of his appa- 
miso packed; “take care, or you will lose it, over- 
board.” “‘ Never fear, your honour,” was the reply. 
After making the best & hen he could out of a ragged 
sting of dirty outside cars, and choosing the most 
leet looking Bucephalus, he began to fear it would 
not go as quick as he wished. ‘“‘ Never fear, your 
honour ; Skylark bates all on the road, if you give him 
the first start.” “‘ But look, your traces are broken ; 
have you no leather to repair them ?” ““ Not a 
haporth.” “‘ That cord will never carry us to Dub- 
lin,” ‘* Never fear, sir,” ‘‘ Yes, but I do fear broken 
limbs, and neck too.” ‘ Ah, never fear,” again said 
the driver. “ Take your time going down these hills.”’ 
“Hills, sir? not a bit of it, only inclined planes, slight 
inclinations.” “ Whatever they are, I have no in- 
dination to lose my life, which I fear I shall.” “Oh, 
wever fear—no danger, sir.” “ And now,” said the 
raveller, “‘ I have my doubts if we shall be in time 
for the Waterford mail ; and, if too late, I suppose not 
abed to be got.” “* Never fear,” replied Paddy, 
tmmping away with the butt-end of his whip, having 
tied up the traces with the lash thereof. “ I fear it 
vill be dark before we in.” “ Never fear,” said 
persevering Paddy. “ t do you mean ?” said the 
writable traveller; “do you think you can prolong 
taylight, or that the moon will rise to please you ?” 
“Never fear. your honour,” said Paddy » laughing, 
Ingay good humour did poor Paddy, flying away in 
ngs, comprising the remains of what once were two 
trab. frieze with thirteen capes, keep 
“never fearing’’ to all he was obliged to endure from 
the half-dead traveller, whose sufferings fromw the 
voyage had not improved a naturally morose temper ; 
tad thus did the poor fellow, a stranger to good cheer, 
tieer his fellow man until they arrived at that prince 
hostels, Gresham's. ‘“ Here we are at last,” said 
wy traveller; “ I had my doubts as to being in time 
fr the mail.” ‘ Didn’t I teli your honour to never 
tar? Skylark knows he’ll not get a feed till he gets 
» Dublin anyhow, nor another feed till he sees Kings- 
n again.” “ Why, you don’t mean to say that that 
oor hack can go back to-night?” ‘ Oh, never fear 
he'll go twicest, if wanted.” Something over the 
was given—for the English are always generous— 
ith “ Get a glass of grog to warm you.” “ Never 
‘dr,"’ said Paddy most heartily ; “‘ many thanks, your 
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mour; may you live till you die!” “ And that I 
ll,” said she traveller, “* never fear.’ ” 


An Irishman never fears in battle, or why would he 
fight ?—never fears poverty, or why would he drink ?— 
never fears sorrow, or why should he be sad ?—never 
fears sickness, for exercise k him in health ; never 
fears creditors, for he is too poor to be trusted; never 
fears robbers, for he has nothing to lose; never fears 
disappointments, for he has nothing to expect; never 
fears age, for he is always gay; never fears cold, for 
he takes care spiritually to guard against it; and, to 
use his own words, gentle reader, not. mine,“ he fears 
not even Lucifer himself while God- protects. him ;” 
and he will do, if he live soberly, work industriously, 
and act honestly, never fear !—Liverpool Albion. 


THE DIVERSION OF HAWKING. 
Tne diversion of hawking, or taking wild-fowl by 
means of hawks, which is a field-sport of great anti- 
quity, is thus described in the new edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica :— 
“ There are only two countries in the world where we 
have any evidence that the exercise of hawking was 
practised in ancient times. These are Thrace and 
Britain. In the former it was pursued merely as the 
diversion of a particular district, if we may believe 
Pliny, whose t is rendered obscure by the indis- 
tinetness of his own ideas of the matter. The original 
Britons, with a fondness for the exercise of hunting, 
had also a taste for that of hawking; and every chief 
amongst them maintained a considerable number of 
birds for that sport. ‘To the Romans this diversion 
was scarcely known in the days of Vespasian, yet it 
was introduced immediately afterwards. Most. pro- 
bably they adopted it from the Britons; but we know 
certainly that they greatly improved it. In this-state 
it appears amongst the Roman Britons in the sixth 
eentury. 
In after times, hawking was the principal amuse- 
ment of the English. A person of rank scarcely 
stirred out without his hawk on his hand ; and in old 
paintings this is the criterion of nobility. Harold, 
afterwards king of England, when he went on amost 
important embassy into Normandy, is painted em- 
barking with a bird on his hand, and a dog under his 
arm; and in an ancient picture of the nuptials of 
Henry VI. a nobleman is represented in much the 
same manner. In those days, ‘it was thought suffi- 
cient for noblemen to winde their horn, and to carry 
their hawk fair, and leave study and learning to the 
children of mean people.’ The former were the ac- 
complishments of the times. Spenser makes his gal- 
lant Sir Tristram boast, 

Ne is there hawk which mantleth her on pearch, 

Whether high tow’ring, or accoasting low, 
But I the measure of her flight doe search, 
And all her prey, and all her diet know, 

In short, this diversion was, amongst the old Eng- 
lish, the pride of the rich, and the privilege of the 
poor. No rank of men seems to have been excluded 
from the amusement. We learn from the book of St 
Alban’s, that every degree had its peculiar hawk, from 
the emperor down to the holy-water clerk. Vast was 
the expense which sometimes attended this sport. In 
the reign of James I. Sir Thomas Monson is said to 
have given L.1000 for a cast of hawks. We need not 
wonder then at the rigour of the laws tending to pre- 
serve a pleasure which was carried to such an extrava- 
= pitch. In the 34th of Edward III. it was made 
elony to steal a hawk ; and to take its eggs, even in a 
person’s own ground, was punishable with imprison- 
ment for a year and a day, besides a fine at the king’s 
pleasure. in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the imprison- 
ment was reduced to three months, but the offender 
was to find security for hts good behaviour for seven 
years, or lie in prison till he did so, Such then was 
the enviable state of the times of Old England. Dur- 
ing the whole day the gentry were given to the fowls 
of the air and the beasts of the field; in the evening, 
they celebrated their exploits with the most abandoned 
and brutish sottishness; and the inferior ranks of 
people were made liable to capital punishments, to 
fines, and loss of liberty, for destroying the most de- 
structive of the feathered tribe. 

The falcons or hawks which were in use in these 
kingdoms are now found to breed in Wales, and in 
Scotland and its isles, The a falcon inhabits 
the roeks of Caernarvonshire. The same species, with 
the gyrfalcon, the gentil, and the goshawk, are found 
in Scotland, and the lanner in Ireland. But we may 
here notice, that the Norwegian breed were, in old 
times, in high esteem in England, and were thought 
bribes worthy a king. Jeoffrey Fitzpierre gave two 
good Norway hawks to King John, to obtain for his 
friend the liberty of exporting a hundredweight of 
cheese ; and Nicholas the Dane stipulated to give the 
king a hawk every time he came into England, that 
he might have liberty to traffic throughout the king’s 
dominions. Hawks were also made the tenures by 
which some of the nobility held their estates from the 
crown, Thus Sir John Stanley had a grant of the 
Isle of Man from Henry LV., to be held of the king, 
his heirs and successors, by homage and the service 
of two falcons, payable on the day of his or their coro- 


nation. And Philip de Hastang held his manor of 
Combertoun, in Cambridgeshire, by the service of 
kpeping the king’s falcons, 

he iming and bringing up a hawx to the sport 
cannot easily be brought under any precise set of rules, 
It consists in a number of little practices and observ- 
oad calculated to familiarise the falconer to his bird, 
and the latter to the falconer. [The hawk is consi- 
dered to be fully instructed when it knows to fly from 
the hand, and, after striking down its game or guarry, 
returns to its owner, ready for another worm) 
From change of times and manners, hawking has 
now in a great measure fallen into disuse. The reader, 
however, will find some admirable descriptions of this 
national sport in the novels of Scott, who appears to 
have understood it thoroughly, and who, on this, as on 
many other subjects, has brought the past, as it were, 
before us, rendering us familiar with its habits, cus- 
toms, and amusements, and deeply engaging our sym~ 
pathy in favour of the feelings, notions, and evem 
prejudices, with which these were associated.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Ir has long been a cry with the great public schools 
that they have educated all the great men whom the 
country has produced. This rash assumption is finely 
met by a writer in the Edinburgh Review, who has 
the following observations on the subject :—‘ Accord- 
ing to the general prejudice in favour of public schools, 
it would be thought quite as absurd and superfluous 
to enumerate the illustrious characters who have been 
bred at our three t seminaries of this description, 
as it would be to descant upon the illustrious characters 
who have passed in and out of London over our three 
great bridges. Almost every conspicuous person is 
supposed to have been educated at public schools ; and 
there are scarcely any means (as it is imagined) of 
making an actual comparison; and yet, great as the 
rage is, and long has been, for public schools, it is very 
remarkable, that the most eminent men in every art 
and science have not been educated in public schools ; 
and this is true, even if we include, in the term of 
public schools, not only Eton, Winchester, and West- 
minster, but the Charter-House, St Paul’s School, 
Merchant Tailors’, Rugby, and every school in Eng- 
land at all conducted upon the plan of the three first. 
wrt a schools of Scotland we do not call public 
8 ; because, in these, the mixture of domestic life 
ives to them a widely different character, Spenser, 
‘ope, Shakspeare, Butler, Rochester, Spratt, Parnell, 
Garth, Congreve, Gay, Swift, Thomson, Sh 
Akenside, Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson, Beaumont 
Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Sir Philip Sidney, Savage, 
Arbuthnot, and Burns, among the were not 
educated in the system of English schools, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Maclaurin, Wallis, Hamstead, Saunderson, 
Simpson, and Napier, among men of science, were not 
educated in public schools. The three best historians 
that the English language has produced, Clarendon, 
Hume, and Robertson, were not educated at public 
schgols. Public schools have done little in England 
for the fine arts—as in the examples of Inigo Jones, 
Vanbrugh, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Garrick, &c. 
‘The great medical writers and discoverers in Great 
Britain, Harvey, Cheselden, Hunter, Jenner, Meade, 
Brown, and Cullen, were not educated at public 
schools. Of the great writers on morals and metaphy- 
Sies, it was not the system of public schools which 
eg Bacon, Shaftesbury, Hobbes, Berkley, But- 
r, Hume, Hartley, or Dugald Stewart. The greatest 
discoverers in chemistry have not been brought up at 
public schools ; we mean Dr Priestley, Dr Black, and 
Mr Davy. The only Englishmen who have evinced 
a remarkable genius, in modern times, for the art of 
war—the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Peterborough, 
General Wolfe, and Lord Clive, were all trained in 
private schools. So were Lord Coke, Sir Matthew 
Hale, and Lord Chancellor Hardwick, and Chief Jus- 
tice Holt, among the lawyers. So also, among states- 
men, were Lord Burleigh, Walsingham, the Earl of 
Strafford, Thurloe, Cromwell, Hampden, Lord Cla- 
rendon, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sydney, Russel, . Sir 
W. Temple, Lord ‘Somers, Burke, Pitt. In ad- 
dition to this list, we must not forget the names of 
such eminent scholars and men of letters as Cudworth, 
Chillingworth, Tillotson, Archbishop King, Selden, 
Conyers Middleton, Bentley, Sir Thomas Moore, 
Cardinal Wolsey, Bishops Sherlock and Wilkins, 
Jeremy Taylor, Isaac Hooker, Bishops Usher, Stile 
lingfleet, and Spelman, Dr Samuel Clark, Bishop 
Hoadley, and Dr Lardner. Nor must it be forgotten, 
fin this examination, that none of the conspicuous 
writers upon political economy which this country has 
as yet produced, have been brought up in public schools. 
If it be urged that public schools have only assumed 
their present character within this last century, or half 
century, and that what are now called public schools, 
partook, before this period, of the nature of private 
schools, there must then be added to our lists the names 
of Milton, Dryden, Addison, &c. &c, ; and it will fol- 
low that the English have done almost ali that 
have done in the arts and sciences without the aid of 
that system of education to which they are now so 
much attached, Ample as this catalogue of celebrated: 


names already is, it would be easy to double it; yet, 

as it stands, it is obviously sufficient to show that great 
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Column for the Bops. defrauding tradesmen i i 
PERSOUAL APPRARANCE. reece toss a bar of iron | sources oft fathers, 
My Littie Bors—When I was boy like | per, being too bulky ena: taps to minister to their vile wants, 
yourselves, I remember having some very ridiculous Shopping but he throw any man who ame traction of sim the 
notions with respect to the appreciation of personal What he bragged most of was the gripe of than co 
character, which notions I believe are eommon to all their lives. What a pity it is that the 
rength cu ‘ond, 4 
boya, without exception. I shall tell you what these | ing beartil at the pen he put fou to in shak in yom 
notions were, in order to point out their folly, and lead There might have been no great harm inal this, had should be hanged ! Roatenmne men ‘ 
you to get quit of them as fast as possible. I thought, | it been pursued in an inoffensive manner; but like| My dear little boys, if any of 
and all my companions agreed in the idea, that a per- all persons of similar character, he presumed on his sean betas te axethgal tenkione te tea ‘ 
son ought to be honoured and held in respect according and when in | not on any account presume upon wer 
7 to his size and appearance. I thought that the man | him both b weed i» w he insulted those about and unimportant qualification. It is a qualificati 
» y and deed, such as calling his oppo- | which in all probability wi q tion | 
who was six feet in height, and had a well-proportioned | nents by every epithet that was dishonourable, and good when : pare non | will not do you the smallest ‘ 
body, was a much superior being, and a thousand times | threatening them with chastisement most humiliating | support. Kathe pp or Ne aon a Bl 
more worthy of esteem, than the man who was only to their feelings. On this account, he in time lout all 
his friends, wes shunned by all who know him; his | handsome young men, by gentle, 
four feet, and not so stoutly or well made. But if the | Woans of livelihood by his ler . pr wp ms courteous behaviour, along with the manifestation of en 
four feet man was any way crooked in his legs, or had | for he had committed the A msm n bie - 4 pps + aba making os spirit of regular industry : at the same time study to - No 
a bump on his back, I then looked upon him as a most | his business secondary to his amusements, instead of — peat ly, marr such exercise ‘as will con. — 
contemptible little creature—a person it was quite fair | his amusements secondary to his business. Finally, be | ness, for that eeald oe a a a saree 
to laugh at, or to ridicule, or to te with mis- became a sot, a victim; and then, vanishing from the i * p in a way almost 
’ persecu - reprehensible as I have described the ‘Tue | 
ehloveus trick al world, was heard of no more. Now, this gentleman's aes reverse to be, 
‘ous s. I also thought, as every other boy | ji¢, teach ; = Ow the other hand, if this meet the of ‘an ‘ persor 
. ‘ ‘ esa moral. He was what is termed a fine- | who ee a y boys ny 
thought with me, that it was a decided mark of great- | looking man, a strong man, a well-d * | who are either deformed or plain in appearance, I beg ‘and al 
g ? ressed and a well them to understand disti th and 
ness to be dressed in fine clothes, that nobody deserved | fed man ; still, in one sense, he was only an animal. | haps scoffed at b See Sees at though per. faces. 
to be cared about but those who wore superfine coats _— was nothing intellectual about his attainments. Seale no copidiensieal peered prom they need tailor. 
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